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ance there is comes from the differences of
the Indians themselves, In Bombay the
Prince of Wales had an opportunity of learn*
ing the views of all the chief religious sects
of the peninsula, for Hindu, Mahomedan,
Parsi, Sikh, Rajput all meet there* and num-
bers of them consider themselves emancipated
and " occidentalised." But in Bombay it is
above all the Parsi who comes to the fore, and
yet they are small in numbers, and in a certain
sense strangers in the land. In the business
life of the city the Parsi undoubtedly holds
the foremost place. They owe this to the im-
partiality of the English rule which freed them
from Mahratta oppression, and they seem to
have assimilated English culture more easily
than any other of the Indian races. The}^ have
even beaten Englishmen at their own games,
so that the Parsis have become famous for
their cricket!
Another cause of their success is un-
doubtedly the close bond of their religion.
They hold and practise it tenaciously; witness
the Towers of Silence, and the consecrated
fire ever burning in their little temples. This
keeps them as one nation. At the same time
they are not hampered by caste and religious
restrictions, and so they work hard not only
at business, but at medicine, at law, at